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634 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tax churches and only those able to bear taxes will dare to be extrava- 
gant. Tax churches and modest buildings will be erected where they are 
most needed, instead of a few imposing structures in the fashionable quar- 
ter. Every tax-payer in the city, the county, and the state has his per 
centage of state tax correspondingly increased because of the needlessly 
expensive church properties of the cities, churches which he may never 
enter. 

The church yields no income to the incorporators ; neither do many 
other kinds of property. But the state cannot regulate its action by rule of 
income. The state may and does tax for local benefits ; then why not also 
for general benefits ? 

The saloon-keeper by force of law is compelled to help pay the taxes on 
my church, in the use of which I denounce his infernal traffic. If the 
saloon-keeper is taxed to support my church, in all fairness he ought to 
have something to say in its management. " No taxation without repre- 
sentation." 

In 1850, the church property of the United States, which paid no tax, 
municipal or state, amounted to $87,000,000. In 1860, the amount had 
doubled. In 1870, it was $365,483,587. The census of 1890 reported the 
alleged value of church edifices, the lots on which they stand, and their 
furnishings, as $680,687,106. This does not include parsonages, lots, monas- 
teries, convents, schools, colleges, etc. A conservative estimate of the value 
of the church property of all sects in this country is $2,000,000,000. In 1875, 
President Grant, in his message to Congress on the subject of a total 
separation of church and state, and the taxation of church property, 
said: "In 1900, without a check, it is safe to say that this church 
property which pays no tax will reach a sum exceeding $3,000,000,000. 
So vast a sum receiving all the protection of the government without 
bearing its proportion of the turdens and expenses of the same, will not 
be looked upon acquiescently by those who have to pay taxes. In a 
growing country, where real estate enhances so rapidly with time as in the 
United States, there is scarcely a limit to the wealth that may be acquired 
by corporations, religious or otherwise, if allowed to retain real estate with- 
out taxation." 

History is said to repeat itself, and the United States are on a fair way 
of reaching a condition which took place in England at one time, and in 
France, Italy, Spain, South Germany, Mexico, and some of the South and 
Central American Republics. In these countries corporated religious 
wealth became so great that it crippled their resources, paralyzed industry, 
and produced political and social ambitions which were only alleviated by 
wholesale confiscation. The taxation of church property is in the interest 
of American principles, and in harmony with the experience of nations. 
Exemption is a relic of the principle of church and state, inherited from the 
Old World, and not yet eliminated from our political system. 

Madison C. Peters. 



THE RELATION OP SPAIN TO HER GOVERNMENT. 

The misgovernment of Spain is a curiosity of Europe. There is no reason, 
that any superficial observer can indicate, why it should be so infernal. The 
Spaniards are not slow-witted, they are not cowardly, nor are they yet re- 
puted to have lost all sense of national honor ; thus it is not easy at first to 
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apprehend why a power once so great, and still presumably capable of great- 
ness, is collapsing like a slit balloon. 

The foreign student of this cause must realize and bear in mind one 
need pre-eminently sovereign. He must not live, if even for years, in one 
quarter of Spain alone, in a capital of the east, or of the west, or of the 
south or north, but in all, and then he will see what we may be sure the 
present administrators of the Peninsula have shrewdly seen and acted on 
from boyhood, that the control demanded is not that of one country, but of 
many. Herein, in a word, lies the exact solution of the national distress, 
and though unreasoning historians condemn the old Castilian and Ara- 
gonese kings for subdividing their domains among their children, there is no 
gainsaying that each province was happier, and richer, and stronger when 
it was a kingdom of itself, while neither in these days (perhaps the hour is 
not yet ripe!) have the several divisions of Spain learned to profit by a single 
monarch or a single ministry. 

For, as I say, it is not one kingdom but an agglomeration of kingdoms. 
The Catalan has French blood, no little, of the French industry, and the 
thriftiness of the French lower classes. The Castilian is of pure 'descent, 
boastful of the luxuries of his capital — certainly the most sterilely situated, 
the least attractive, and one of ths poorest of European capitals — and ri- 
diculously disdainful of his neighbors. The Catalan or Galician is all for 
work, and the guitar-tinkling Andalusian is disgusting in his eye. The 
Andalusian is more than half a Moor, as may be seen in divers character- 
istics, patent enough to a resident in Andalusia, but which it would 
be idle to enumerate here. He in his turn detests his northern brethren 
of the spade and goad because they rise with the lark, and are weak enough 
to pay a moiety of his own taxes ; while his spleen rises at the bare mention 
of the Englishman or German, who bleed his country by the mines and rail- 
ways he has refused to work himself. A table of better class Spaniards of 
different parts or even cities is an invariable feud, as, through communica- 
tiveness, or thoughtlessness, or native bad taste, they cannot avoid treading 
on ground where they are sure to clash. Thus, more or less offensively, the 
Valencian vaunts his fruit and vegetable produce; the Barcelonese his indus- 
try and early rising, and invested capital; the MadrileSo the extrava- 
gances and shows of Madrid; the Andalusian his wines; and each 
envies the other for what he lacks himself, declining to admit the pos- 
sibility of a mutually advantageous exchange of morals or of commerce, or 
of single-hearted combination against a common foe. 

The Ministry capable of well controlling these, the many Spains, would 
therefore require (and this I freely grant) to be something quite abnormal. 
But as a matter of fact not only is no tentative effort made to supply a 
makeshift, a something that would keep going the machinery of a marvel- 
lously productive land, requiring physiographically next to no control, but 
the partition of the commonwealth is employed by those who climb into 
power as a sine qua non for their private self -advancement. By a single day 
of concert the present or any other conceivable Spanish Ministry would be 
tumbled to the ground like a house of cards. It exists, not by any consensus 
of the masses, but as a defiant self-elected organism, challenging the 
numerical weakness of what brute force is likely to be brought against it. 
Thus the case is not between the Spanish government and Spain, but be- 
tween the Spanish government and Catalonia, the Spanish government and 
Andalusia, the Spanish government and Aragon, and so forth ; and, taking 
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its adversaries one by one, as in the fable of the faggots, it can break their 
backs at will. 

Coming to the ministers themselves, who certainly from the time of 
Godoy have traded on this unfortunate national condition, tbey require to 
be criticised as are the ministers of no other country in the civilized world. 
These are not governors so much as speculators in government. They do 
not serve their country, nor, in justice to themselves, do they profess to. 
They have made their choice and are pleased with it, nor, in their victims, 
do they look to delicacy of speech, much less defence or confidence. For 
sundry millions of pesetas voted them by the Cortes for various purposes, 
and never applied, nor (thanks to the disunion of Spanish character 
I have explained) seriously enquired after, they have elected to chance 
the obloquy of their own nation, and the contempt and wonder of others; 
wonder, because no serious foreigner can ever wholly train himself to 
understand wherein consists the government of .Spain. An exception to 
prove the rule of these established malversations may be cited in the Mar- 
quis of CabrifSana, the young nobleman who not long ago lifted up his 
voice to protest, in the people's interest, against the defalcations of the Alcalde 
of Madrid, through whose hands had passed thousands upon thousands of 
pounds for which he could make no shadow of an effort to account. The same 
holds good of all grades of those who hold office in this country ; to be 
otherwise would ipso facto be to disqualify, to be put on trial, as happened 
to the Marquis, before a partial judge and advocates, and bought out at a 
subsequent election. 

By some strange accident (I hope it is), the almost entire burden of the 
ministerial peculations falls on the shoulders of the poorest and hardest- 
working of the population — on weary schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, 
on ill-paid artisans and half-naked carabineros and village folk — while the 
clergy, who have always played, and always will play, an ignoble part in 
Spanish history, by obeying the wishes of the ministry and keeping the toil- 
ing victims at a safe dead level of ignorance, are petted and privileged far 
in advance of their miserable deserts, and have their children maintained at 
the expense of the State— that is, of their parishioners. 

The Spaniard, then, conscious of his " spirit of localism," as Borrow 
called it, has not, or believes he has not, the remedy of union against these 
common oppressors. He therefore deteriorates into a sullen, fatal passive- 
ness, and if party feeling is to some countries apparently dangerous by 
reason of high temper and other insignificant causes, woe to the country 
where there is none at all ; where, in a word, the people cannot find a minis- 
ter good enough for some, at least, to make him their ideal. The Spaniard 
is no partisan. Whatever it may be, he is a foe to the existing government, 
because he knows it is a synonym for extortion. He has no Gladstone, no Prim- 
rose Day. He does not wear a colored favor at elections and throw up his hat 
and vote for so and so. As a spectator of his own impoverishment he bitterly 
looks on at the one who assumes office, wondering, if such a one be minis- 
ter, what he will have to pay. For he does not buy — he wastes. The taxes 
of other peoples procure them commodities little less essential than their 
daily bread, but the Spaniard pays, and pays heavily and often, and in re- 
turn his roads are impassable, his children are unschooled, and if he become 
quite a beggar, as is sooner or later likely, there is no refuge for Mm. 

I will give what struck me as a very vivid illustration of the hatred 
these people bear their government, for such an instance might be heard in 
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any quarter of the land. One evening, in the Bay of Cadiz, returning from 
on board a foreign vessel, I was being rowed past the Spanish ironclad now 
" finishing," the " Carlos Quinto." The monster looked unsightly enough in 
her crude state, a blotchy, unpainted, rusty red from stem to stern, while 
the tinkle of a deliberately plied hammer on some loose plate gave an idea of 
nnsecureness to the whole fabric. I asked my boatman how long she had been 
laid down. "Two years," he replied, and with a wry face, and a gesture express- 
ive of drawing money from his pocket, he named the conservative and liberal 
leaders of his government in the same breath. " Curse them," he added, in a 
tone so horribly deliberate and sincere, it sounded almost as a reversed 
Angelus, floating over the still water to the ministerial condemnation. 
There was no marvel in his vehemence. In the astilleros of Ferrol the 
" Cardinal Cisneros" has been already five and a half years building, and 
when she will be fit to work, or steam, or fight — who knows ? Not I, 
neither the Spanish Minister of Marine. 

"Fiate de la Virgen y no corras,"runs the national proverb — " trust in 
the Virgin, and don't run" — and with this policy pursued to the letter, in 
Cuba, and the schoolrooms, and the shipyards, the ministers count the notes 
wrung from a suffering people, and smilingly protest they will be soon a 
first-rate naval power, and that there is no country in the world so patriotic 
and so generous as Spain. 

L. Williams. 

Note. — As I have mentioned schools several times in the course of this 
essay, I giye two instances of the present state of education. In the province 
of Guadalajara there are something over two hundred and fifty schoolmas- 
ters whose individual salaries do not reach five hundred pesetas per annum. 
The school of Canamares receives an annual grant of forty-six pesetas 
<eight dollars, roughly). In spite of this scale of payment, the Department 
of Education owes the schools and teachers of this single province one hun- 
dred and ninety-three thousand pesetas. And the schoolmasters of Velez- 
Malaga, literally at the point of starvation, have addressed a piteous 
circular, imploring aid, to the sovereigns and heads of other states, includ- 
ing the President of t^e French Republic. 

T esto se llama la hidalguia Espanola I 



A DEFENCE OF OUR ELECTORAL SYSTEM. 

A distinguished contributor to the last number of the Nobth American 
Review points out a serious defect in our Presidential electoral system ; 
he shows that from the election of State electors on a common State ticket 
there results a great inequality in the value of individual votes in different 
States ; that a voter in a smaller State, compared with a voter in a larger 
State, is at a grave disadvantage. The remedy proposed is to choose electors 
by districts instead of by States (except as to the two electors at large, who, 
as now, would be voted for on a State ticket). 

As, by the Constitution, each State may direct the manner in which its 
electors shall be appointed, this remedy means an amendment requiring 
all States to appoint their electors by district electors. A constitutional 
amendment being an affair of great moment, the proposal invites public 
concern ; and the following review of the arguments set forth is contributed 
to the general discussion of the matter. 

It is asked wb sther it is a larger privilege to vote for twenty or thirty 



